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Memorabilia. 
E account of the Exhibition of French 
Pictures at Burlington House contributed 
by M. Louis Gillet to the second January 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes con- 
tains several observations which may interest 
our readers. Thus, of the medizval relations 
between England and France M. Gillet says 
that England (‘‘moitié envie moitié amour ’’) 
was nearly swamped by them. Who was it 
who broke the connection, who restored Eng- 
land to herself ? Who but the Maid, who did 
as much for England as the great Elizabeth 
herself, and to whom London no less than 
Paris should raise altars. She has no place in 
the Exhibition. After a word on Watteau— 
moving with his cough and his homesickness 
drearily about the grimy streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Strand—we are led on to the 
period when English literature and English 
painting swayed French art in many direc- 
tions and swayed Delacroix above all; next 
to which is considered that period of inter- 
course between French artists and London 
which the names of Tissot, Legros and Rodin 
have signalised. 
M. Gillet affirms without hesitation the 
French authorship of the Wilton diptych. 
In the Exhibition as a whole he considers 
that the eighteenth century has had some- 
what less than justice done to it. On the 
other hand, the seventeenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries reveal themselves here in 
even unexpected splendour. In the latter, in 
the four or five generations whose work has 





been of transforming value, he sees the ana- | 


logue of the production of the period which 
saw the rise of Gothic art, or again of the 


art of Florence in the days of Masaccio and | 


Donatello. And he notes, what perhaps 
strikes the visitor first and most forcibly in 


the room devoted to them, the mutual inde- | 
pendence of these nineteenth century masters. | . 
Each is solely occupied with himself; and ' “ braid’ in the same sense as 


Sub- | 


appears even to take up an attitude of oppo- 
sition to the rest; yet the whole is linked 
together like a series of theorems. No one 
of them consults or copies another; each one 
of them rejects the ideal of perfect finish; 
they all seem to contradict one another; yet 
all speak in the same tongue.’’ Here, our 
author reminds us, is the characteristic dis- 
tinguishing French from Italian art. The 
Italian—and this counts as one of its charms 
—has the accent of place, repeats the for- 
mulas of a local school. In the French there 
are no schools. Connections may exist be- 
tween artist and locality; certain resem- 
blances may draw the masters together into 
groups. But the connection is never that be- 
tween master and disciple; it is an affinity 
at once plainly evident to observation and 
most obscure and elusive to the researcher 
into its origin. 

M. Gillet concludes with expression of 
regret that France has been able to retain 
so few of these masterpieces within her own 
boundaries—a proud regret, nevertheless, for 
he sees in their dispersion abroad a_ noble 
form of propaganda for the behoof of France, 
her art perhaps being the best ambassador of 
the spirit of France to the world. 


E have been interested in some paragraphs 

by Herr Hans Friedrich Blunck in 
Deutsche Rundschau for January on Scot- 
land. Herr Blunck believes that—to quote 
Catherine Morland with a small alteration— 
‘something very shocking indeed will soon 
come out in England,’’ being now simmering 
in Scotland. The shock to England is partly 
conditioned by the English state of intellec- 
tual lethargy, due to an absorption in sport, 
which is itself a sympton of the English ten- 
dency to live too much for bodily satisfaction 
and too little for things of the mind. He only 
hopes the new developments will not mean a 
serious weakening of Great Britain, which 
would be regrettable for Germany. After 
respectfully attending to these ideas we found 
our confidence in the writer somewhat dashed 
by certain unusual statements on matters of 
fact. Herr Blunck puts the ‘‘ forty-five ’’ in 
1755, ‘‘ fifty years after the Parliamentary 
union ’’; and says that Prince Charlie pene- 
trated as far as Newcastle. He also tells how 
in his journey he passes through country 
where the land is covered with ‘‘ wilden Gin- 
ster (englisch braid, schottisch whin)’’ and 
gives as equivalent of the German ‘ brom- 
beer,’’ ‘‘ schottisch bromberry, englisch black- 
berry.”” We have not been able to find 
‘‘ whin,”’ in 
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N. E. D.’ or the ‘ (BD .DIJ:n or 
‘bromberry ”’ either in those or Jamieson. 
Perhaps this ‘‘ chiel amang us takin’ notes’ 
could not read the notes when he got home. 


either the ‘ 


HE January number of the Asiatic Review 
contains a paper by Mr. O. M. Green 
entitled ‘ Teaching China the Three ‘‘ Rs’’’ 
which deserves note as an account of a move- 
ment likely to have world-wide results, 
for it aims at a virtual re-constitution of 
the population of China. The illiteracy 
of the Chinese millions is a fact well 
known yet most inadequately realised, That 
comparatively large numbers of Chinese have 
received western education has had little 
effect on the situation both by reason of their 
being lost in so huge a whole, and also from 
the fact that the students returning from 
Western Universities either have—or are sup- 
posed to have—no ideas beyond advancing 
themselves by Government jobs. But here is 
a man, James Yen, who has, first, put to- 
gether a vocabulary of the thousand most 
often used characters of Pai Hua, the sim- 
plified Chinese vernacular, and spread read- 
ing by the use of it from Chefoo outwardly 
through thirty-two cities and among 5,000,000 
people; and, next, has sent himself to bring 
modern knowledge and technical improve- 
ments, and light on hygiene and sanitation to 
the millions of Chinese farmers in their vil- 
lages: working among them, teaching them to 
read and write, lecturing to them, writing 
manuals for them, demonstrating the advan- 
tages of the use of better implements, adjust- 
ing the whole to the actual work, experience 
and surroundings of the people, and drawing 
them as far as they gradually come to be able 
for it, todo the work themselves. This enter- 
prise is focussed at Tinghsien. It is aided by a 
number of able, even of distinguished, men, 
as well as by thousands of enthusiastic hum- 
bler workers. It offers no prizes in money ; 
and has wisely kept clear of Government 
grants which would involve implication in 
party strife. Mr. Green’s paper gives a con- 
siderable amount of detail—and for its value, 
both human and historic, ought not to be 
overlooked. 


WE have received the new Catalogue of the 

Publications of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. It is arranged under forty-eight 
main subject-headings in an alphabet from 
Agriculture to Zoology. We are told in an 
Introductory Note on Cambridge Printing 
that the complete catalogue of the Press for 
1875 was comprised in fourteen pages, The 
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|| present one numbers 314. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London Journal. 


February 5, 1731-2. 


Saturday, 





Laft Tuefday at the Sittings of the faid 
Court [King’s Bench], a Caufe came on to be 
try’d, on an Action brought againft a noted 
Pawn-Broker, for demanding 30I. per Cent. 
for fome Holland that was pawned to him 
for 61. 10s. and the Jury gave a Verdict for 
the Plaintiff, and the Court ordered him his 
Holland again, and declared, that no Pawn- 
broker could anfwer taking more than 5 per 
Cent. 

Laft Week died at her Seat in Chefhire 
the Hon. Mrs. Cholmondeley, wife of Sey- 
mour Cholmondeley, Efq; and Sifter to the 
prefent Earl of Athburnham ; her firft Huf- 
band was Robert Cholmondeley, of Holford in 
Chefhire, Efq; By her Death a Stop is for 
the prefent put to a great Law-Suit, which 
was to have been heard next Thurfday, be- 
tween her Husband and her, Plaintiffs, and 
Mr, Afheton, a Chefhire Gentleman (an inti. 
mate Acquaintance of her firft Husband) De- 
fendant; Mrs. Cholmondeley having (during 
her Widowhood) by Deed given to Mr. Afhe- 
ton 10001. per Annum after her Deceafe, the 
Validity of which Deed of Gift was then to 
be tried; but her Death will occafion great 
Alterations in the Proceedings. 


Jhereas Charles Jones, a noted Gamefter 
and Stage-Player in Bath, did, on Sunday 

the laft day of October, about the Hour of 
Eleven o’Clock in the Forenoon, murder my 
Son Bafil Arden-Prife, in Bath, and is there- 
upon fled from Juftice: Thefe are therefore to 
inform all Perfons whatfoever who fhall be aid- 
ing and affifting in the Difcovery and Appre- 
hending of the faid Charles Jones, fo as he may 
be committed to fafe Cuftody, fuch Perfon or 
Perfons fhall receive from me at my Houfe, or 
by my Order at Wiftefton, near Hereford, or 
from Mr. Thomas Hayton, in Leeftreet, near 
Red-Lyon-Square, London, the Sum of Fry 


Powunpbs. 
JOHN PRISE. 

Dated this 8th day of Nov., 1731. 

N.B. There is very great Reafon to believe 
that the aforefaid Charles Jones was hired to 
deftroy my Son, becaufe, immediately after the 
Coroner’s Inquejt had brought in their Ver- 
dict, Witrut Murper, there was a Gathering to 
the Sum of about Twelve Guineas for him the 
faid Charles Jones, the better to enable him to 
which, ’*tis faid was done in 
a CLERGYMAN’S Hasir. 
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NOTES AN 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME FRESH SHAKESPEAREAN 
FACTS, 
BSSEARCH, effected by Professor Charles 
Wallace, in 1910, succeeded in establish- 
ing that Shakespeare lived, for some con- 
siderable period during the earlier years of 
the reign of James I, in the house of one 
Christopher Mountjoy, a wigmaker, This 
research, of which the full results have been 
recorded by their finder in a form not very 
accessible for English readers—University 
Studies at Nebraska—provides the most prob- 
able means of approach to further knowledge 
of obscure years of the poet’s life. 
Christopher Mountjoy’s wife, Mary, died 
in 1606, leaving an only daughter, also Mary 
Mountjoy, who had, on Nov. 19, 1604, at St. 
Olave’s, Silver Street, married Stephen 
Bellot, Mountjoy’s French-born apprentice, 
and stepson of Humphrey Fludd, who had 
married the widow, Bellott, in France. The 
ill-kept and ill-treated apprentice married 
the daughter with, promise of a dowry that 
was never paid, but was held out as a bait 
by the ill-principled father. It was to attest 
the reality of this promise that Shakespeare 
furnished evidence for the Court of Requests, 
both as to his knowledge. and as to his good- 
natured intervention prior to the marriage. 
Precedent to the proceedings by Bellott for 
the recovery of the dowry, and after the 
death of Mountjoy’s wife, the wigmaker fell 
into secret habits of sordid lust. The house was 
divided into two tenements, in one of which 
Mountjoy and a girl named Michel Art lived ; 
in the other part, in his ‘‘ derke garrett,”’ 
Shakespeare ocenpied himself with the mis- 
eries of Lear, or the revision of ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Mountjoy denied, as did the wretched girl, 
his partner in evil, the paternity of the issue 
born, She maintained her denial, at a later 


period, upon oath, before the Consistory of | 


the French Church of Threadneedle Street, 


from the records of which these facts were ex- | 


tracted. She did not attempt to indicate any 
other father for the unfortunate two children, 
and, as she had been found in flagrante 
delicto with Mountjoy, and had even then 
denied her relations with him, the Court 
remitted Mountjoy’s case for the attention of 
the civil magistrate. The further proceed- 
ings have not as yet been found. 


Although the evidence of Shakespeare was 
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| before the Consistory, it does not appear that 
| he was present personally. He may have 
| been, The case had been remitted to this 
‘ecclesiastical arbitration by the Court of Re- 
quests, because both the parties in Bellott 
versus Mountjoy were French. Mountjoy 
was represented by Abraham Hardret and 

Gideon de Laune; Belot by David Carpereau 

and Pierre Beauais. Of these, Gideon de 

Laune was of eminence and influence. As the 

King’s apothecary, he had been brought into 

intimate association with the members of his 

Court, and, in particular, with Killigrew. 

Hardret was the son of a Merchant Stranger, 

who had settled in Blackfriars some years 
earlier. William de Laune, the father of 

Gideon, was one of the Ministers of the Con- 

gregation, a man of wealth and standing, 

and the author of a popular epitome of Cal- 
vin’s ‘ Institutes.’ 
The result of the suit for the dowry was a 
decision entirely in Bellott’s favour. Mount- 
| joy defaulted upon the judgment, which he 
| had no intention of satisfying, and was ex- 
communicated in February, 1614. 

He was probably well able to pay. His 
credit was larger than that usually allowed 
to small traders. The will of Peter Courtois, 
a band-maker of the Blackfriars, who died in 
1603, mentions ‘“‘ fifty shillings and_ eleven- 
pence Mr. Mongeoy doth ow me for purled 
work,’’? without any apprehension lest the 
debt should be irrecoverable. This ‘‘ Mun- 
geoy ’’ may, however, be Nowell or Nicholas 
Montjoy, the brother of Shakespeare’s land- 
lord. 

Christopher Mountjoy, who, to miserliness 
and lust, seems to have added a singularly 
repulsive personality in which arrogance 
predominated, had at no time taken any 
active share in the affairs of the French 
Church. He was present as witness to the 
baptism of Samuel Clincquart in 1603, and 
with that his record as a Huguenot ceases, 
until he reappears upon the Church books 
as a litigant in May, 1613, and as excom- 
municate in February, 1614. He remarried, 
and survived, embittered and separated from 
| his relatives, until 1619. 

His will, which is registered in the Court 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster St. 
Paul’s, where it has hitherto eluded notice, 
| is dated 26 Jan., 1619, Old Style. The pro- 
| bate describes him as of St. Giles’, Cripple- 
| gate, The choice of the Court, indeed, for- 
| bids the supposition that lhe was still of the 
| houses in the parishes of St. Alphage’s and 
| St. Olave’s, Silver Street. Of these he had had 
short leases, and the leases he must have 
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sold, as also that of the house at Brentford. | Cordelia Harris.”’ 


Had he not done so, the will would, of neces- 


sity, have needed probate in the Prerogative | 


Court of Canterbury. His sole property lay 
in St. Giles’ Cripplegate, within the Court 
of the Peculiar. 
died before 15 April, 1620. The wording of 
the will is extraordinary, and such as would 
have lent itself to the ridicule of one who 
could always display the folly of clowns for 
public mirth. 

** Three third Parts of my goods and chat- 


Having made his will, he | 


It is interesting to find parallels for any 
uncommon Shakespearean names. It is 
scarce to be supposed but that the writer 
of ‘ Henry V’ noted that the name of Mount- 
joy was the designation of a French Herald, 
Cordelia Harris was almost exactly a contem- 
porary of Shakespeare. She was born in 
1652, and after the death of her husband, 
Sir Thomas Harris of Maldon, Essex, mar. 


, ried Robert Bacon, at St. Peter-le-Poer in 


‘“tels (the whole being diuided into fower | 


“third partes) I give and bequeath unto my 
‘* well-beloved wief Isabel And one other 
‘third parte of the said fower third parts I 
““doe hereby give and bequeath unto my 
‘“daughter Mary Blott the wief of Stephen 
“* Blott.”’ The second wife, Isabel, thad 
apparently no issue, and the only descendant 
of Christopher Mountjoy was the wife of 
Stephen Bellott, here surprisingly named 
Blott, even as surprisingly as he figures as 
** Plott,’”’ in the marriage register. 

By the division into four “ third” parts, 
Mountjoy had evaded the Custom of the City 
of London, and its direction of the testator 


to allott, one third part for the widow, one for | 


the children, and keep one for the testator’s 
disposal. Mountjoy had always affirmed that 
he would not pay his daughter’s dowry, and 
the will defrauded her anew. It does not 
appear that Bellott contested its provisions. 

This will, ill-drafted as it may be, was the 
work of a practised scrivener, Raphe Meri- 
field, whose name appears frequently among 
the testamentary dispositions of the Com- 
missary Court of London. He was one of 
the witnesses of the will; the others, Den. 
dye Thomas and Robert Walker, both prob- 
ably lodgers in part of Mountjoy’s tenement, 
successors in their way to Shakespeare. 

A Shakespeare was living in St. Giles’ 
Cripplegate, before Mountjoy had moved 
there, for the Burial Registers, under 12 
Aug., 1607, record Edward, the base-born son 
of Edward Shakespeare, player. The child 
was, probably, the poet’s nephew. 

Fludd of Cripplegate, of which family was 
Humphrey, the trumpeter, step-father of 
Bellott, supplies among its kin a few un- 
expected names with Shakespearean associa- 
tions. 

The Prerogative Court of Canterbury will, 


15 Parker, is a nuncupative disposition by | 
Dame Barbara Fludd, late the wife of Wil- | 


liam Covert, of the parish of St. Giles’, Crip- 
plegate. Among the witnesses 





is ‘‘ Dame| 


1622. 
later. 

Cordelia is as rare as can be expected of 
a pretty name. A Cordelia Sheffield was a 
daughter of Nicholas Sheffield, citizen and 
stationer, who lived in the neighbourhood, in 
the parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate. 

Jacques and Benedyck occur in one will, 2 
Sainberbe, P.C.C., that of James Dutwite, 
the father-in-law of Richard Field, the 
printer of ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ This will 
contains generous bequests to Jacqueline 
Vautrollier, the testator’s daughter, whom 
some, talking as vainly as the Pelagians, would 
have to be the Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
Dutwite’s will is witnessed by Nicholas 
Jacques and William Benedyck, the latter a 
scrivener, 

lf Jacqueline was not the 


She was still living there, seven years 


Dark Lady, 


| Jacquenetta is a diminutive that Shakes- 


peare may well have heard. For Jacqueline 
herself was a printer of experience, and the 
wife of Shakespeare’s fellow townsman, and 
publisher. It is not hazarding any wild 
guess to suppose that her name was in his 
mind when he created Jaquenetta of ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ the whole personality _ of 
which bear well-known names thinly dis- 
guised. 

The comedy’s references to the dwelling of 
the pedant Holofernes would be lost unless 
his name conveyed somewhat to the audience. 
Hollyband, the French tutor to Munday, 
taught at the Lucrece, on the top of the hill, 
the highest point of the City. ‘ Holofernes,” 
whose name appears to have struck Shakes- 
peare as comical, emerged from the Anocry- 
pha into the Occasional Services of 1588. 

Augustine Bassano was a merchant of St. 
Olave’s, Hart Street. He died in 1596, but 
others of his name survived at Waltham 
Cross. 

William Hamlet must certainly have found 
his name embarrassingly popular, for he 
pursued his work as a cooper until 1611, after 
which date his record of achievement passed 
to the Commissary Court. Hamlet Charle- 
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ton died in St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West in the | 
same year. | 

Whilst in their cases it is certain that | 
Shakespeare was not indebted to their god- | 
fathers for the saving of his invention, it | 
is not improbable that the group, all found | 
in one will, Jacqueline, Jaques and Bene- 
dyk, commemorate an acquaintance with per- 
sons, delicately sketched and lightly carica- 
tured. 

J. C, WHITEBROOK. 


BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 
(See ante pp. 3, 21, 39, 59, 78). 


J'HE position of Sheriff was no sinecure. 

Its duties were multifarious, and finances 
formed but a part of them. A great deal 
of money passed through his hands, to keep 
account of which he would depend on_ his 
clerk, The ‘‘ Farm of the Counties ’’ of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, £790 2s. Od., one of the larg- 
est in England—it had remained at that 
figure for some eighty years, perhaps longer 
—was derived, of course, from the ancient 
demesnes of the Crown in those counties, the 
value of which during that period had, as 
we may certainly assume, largely increased ; 
and of those improved values the King, 
surely, if any one, was entitled to take full 
advantage in those ‘“‘Increments’’ and 
“ Profits’? the Treasury gradually intro- 
duced into the Pipe Rolls.10 

Briwes’s second term of office differed not- 
ably in one respect from the former: there 
were no repetitions in it of those bad breaks 
that had distinguished his earlier shrievalty, 
if one may except from the statement the £14 
12s, that had been imposed by Justices Itin- 
erant in 1238-39 as a Common Amercia- 
ment on ‘‘ the men of Norfolk ’’; which sum 
had been paid Briwes but had not reached 
the Exchequer. Demands for payment made 
by his successor to the ‘‘ Men”’ of Nortolk 


elicited the facts, and Briwes, after enquiries | 


and delays he knew so well how to obtain, 
acknowledged before the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer that he had indeed received the 


«mount; which thereupon became a debt due | 
irom him to the King (Exch. Com., L.T.R., | 
27 Hen. III), the ‘‘ Men of Norfolk ’’ being | 
‘or so. For years, from 1234, the sheriffs of 
| various counties in which he had lands, his or 


released from the claim. 
Another matter that caused some annoy- 








10 It is astonishing to find the Editor of ‘The 
Pipe Roll of 14 Henry Ifl’ (¥. R. Soc.) refer- 
ring to these Increments and Profits as extor- 


tions; wrung, as it were, by unscrupulous | 


Kings from their unhappy sherifis. 


| 


ance arose from! his neglect to settle his ac- 
counts, £39, with the Norwich tradesmen who 
had supplied him with meat and drink,— 
esculentis et poculentis—at the castle of Nor- 
wich, his official residence, no doubt, during 
his term(s) of office. Many applications must 
have been made for payment without satis- 
faction, before his creditors sued him, 
‘Robert of Briwes of Norwich,’’ by their at- 
tornies, Walter Queynterel and Seman Fale, 
in the King’s Court at Westminster in the 
Michaelmas Term of 1242. Briwes, whose 
attorney, John Peterson, was defending, 
should have been present at the hearing but 
arrived too late in Court, to find that the 
judges in his absence had already ordered the 
Sheriff of Essex to distrain him in lands and 
goods to compel his appearance before them 
early in the new year. He obtained from 
them, however, a concession to examine with 
his creditors their accounts on the eve of St. 
Andrew’s Day, when, if they were unable to 
come to an agreement as to the amount due, 
etc., he would appear again in court in Janu- 
ary as appointed. (K.B. 26/125). 

Upon that the case was adjourned. Whe- 
ther the meeting arranged for November was 
held I do not know. Certainly when the 
parties came to court in Easter 1243 their 
claims were still unsatisfied ; indeed remained 
so, for in January, 1246, the King, before 
whom the matter had been brought in per- 
son, commanded the Sheriff of Norfolk, if he 
loved himself and his, to distrain Briwes’s 
lands and goods till he had paid the mer- 
chants and good men of Norwich the money 
he owed them for ‘‘ the beer, bread and neces- 
saries’’ they had supplied him with as 
sheriff. (Close Roll, 30 Hen. III). 

It is one of the mysteries in his history 
that at this time, and perhaps throughout 
his life, Briwes was never out of debt. He 
had married before 1236, Beatrice of They- 
don, a lady of some fortune, in whose right 
he had obtained also, as will be shown, fur- 
ther lands in 1242; with whose money or 
credit he had paid off some obligations. Still 
others accumulated. In 1240 his liabilities 
as sheriff amounted to nearly £280,—most 
sheriffs, perhaps, owed something when their 
offices ended—and as private individual he 
owed the King, the Treasury, a further £50 


his wife’s—Essex, Hants, Norfolk, Notting- 
ham, Somerset,—had at some time or another 
distrained on him for debts due to the Crown. 
What he owed to others can only be surmised. 

In the summer of 1238, while he was yet 
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sheriff and unable personally to attend to it, 
his attorney, Hugh of Stanton, appeared in 


the Somerset Assize Court at Ilchester against | 
Bowman—Balis- 


Henry of Cerne, Nicholas 
tartus—John of Filesham and four others— 
for disseising him of a free tenement in 
Staple. The defendants did not appear to 
answer the charge and the sheriff had not 
been able to compel their attendance because 
they were, as he explained, villeins of the 
Church of Winchester, into whose Liberty (of 
Taunton) he had no power of entry. In their 
absence the jury found that Cerne and the 
others had disseised Brywes, and the judges 
amerced them half a mark. Further action 
the judges would not take as the vacant bis- 
hopric—Peter des Roches had just died— 
being in the King’s hand they dared not 
meddle with it. The parties, therefore, were 
told to follow William of York, the leading 
judge, in his Eyre, till he met with the King, 
and obtained his will in the matter. (Assize 
Roll, 174, m. 43d.). 


What tenement the Church of Winchester | 


had in Staple I have no idea. 
In February, 1239, by a Fine made at Win- 


chester before Robert of Lexinton, William of | 


York and two other judges, between himself, 
Robert of Bruys, and Henry of Ortay and 


Sabina his wife, the feudal suits and services | 


customarily due from his manor of Staple, 
and himself as lord of it, to them at their 
Hundred Court of Abdick, in which his 
manor lay, were regularised and defined. 

The Fine, an important document, seems 
to have escaped the attention of Somerset 
antiquarians, owing, perhaps, to the fact of 
its inclusion among those of Southampton, 
where it is numbered 225; an error due to the 
clerk that wrote it and subscribed it as of 
that county. 

Once again, and perhaps for the last time, 
mention is made of that kinsman of the 
sheriff, his brother, most probably (it couid 
not have been his son), John of Briwes, who 
in the Somerset Pipe Roll of this year, 
23 Hen III, is named as a debtor at the Ex- 
chequer for one mark, 13s. 4d., 
had been laid on him quia non habuit, as the 


record says, because he had not in the Assize | 


Court on some particular occasion those 
pledges for the prosecution of the action 
he had commenced there (of which, however, 
no record now remains). 


to pay, and eventually, 
lingly, did so. 
The possession of his wife’s lands led natur- 


years later, 


a sum which | 


This sum the Pipe 
Rolls show that Robert of Briwes undertook | 
not wil- | 


| ally to the desire to have at their Manor of 
| Theydon a renewal of that lapsed market and 
fair which had been granted in 1221 to 
Paulin, his deceased father-in-law, (Close 
Roll) a desire that was gratified, on promise 
of a payment of 3 marks, 40s., on 25 June, 
1239, by a grant to Robert, his wife Beatrice 
and their heirs: the market—a_ profitable 
thing and a monopoly in the neighbourhood— 
to be held weekly on Thursday, and the fair 
yearly on the vigil, feast and morrow of the 
Dedication of St. Michel de Monte Tumba, 
that is, on Oct. 15, 16, and 17, and not, as has 
been said, ‘‘ at Michaelmas.’ 

Letters in pursuance of this grant, a dele- 
gation of the Crown’s rights, were sent to the 
Sheriff of Essex; who would, of course, 
proclaim it at a full county court with warn- 
ing to transgressors. (Charter Roll). 

Three months later, his shrievalty ended, 
Briwes became again a private man, residing 
either in Somerset, Hampshire, Surrey, or 
Essex, I suppose. 

His released energies displayed themselves 
in part in his manor of Wisley in Surrey, of 
which, it will be recalled, he had before 1235 
purchased from his cousin, Roger of Somery, 
a fine young man, the elder son and heir of 
Amable, his mother’s sister, that moiety of 
it he himself had not inherited. For, as is 
learned from the Surrey Assize Roll of 1241 
(No. 867, m. 12), he had, to benefit his own 
land, dammed a course of water there to such 
effect as to deprive a neighbour, Richard 
Harm, of the moisture he was entitled to 
derive from it on his tenement at Horsley. 
The jury finding the injury proved, Harm 
was given damages of 2} marks; and Briwes 
was ordered to throw down the dam. 

Briwes had not been present in court, his 
| defence being conducted by William West, 

his bailiff. 

The same day, perhaps, in May 25 Hen. 
III, at the same Assizes, Robert of Newham 
and William Forester brought a complaint 
| against him, Robert of Brius, that he had 
unjustly and without warrant of law de 
prived them of the right attaching to their 
tenements in Effingham to graze their stock, 
—agreeably, of course, to custom—on his com- 
/mon pasture land in Wisley. This the jury 
found proved in Newham’s case and gave him 
| damages of 3s. 4d. Forester’s case was, 


however, dismissed, and he was fined for 
making a false claim. 
In January or February, 1242, Hil. 26 


| Hen, III, Walter Le Bufle and Dionysia his 
| wife, intending a suit against Robert of 
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Brywes on a plea of Warranty of Charter, 
appointed Walter of Lichfield or Richard of 
oten their attorney to conduct their case ; 
which coming on for hearing in Michaelmas 
term following was put back at the prayer 
of the parties, precatione partium, to the 
octave of St. Martin then next, before which 
time Le Bufle had, at a cost of 13s, 4d., pro- 
cured a licence to agree their plea with Brus. 
(Cc. R. R. 124, m. 4d, etc.). 

What that agreement was is found from a 
Fine made at Westminster on 18 Nov., 1242, 
between Le Bufle and Dionisia, his wife, 
Walter of Lichfield appearing for her, and 
Robert of Brus; by which, to be brief, the 
latter recognised the manor of Wisley, in 
Surrey, to be the right of Walter and _ his 
wife by reason of his gift of it to them—he 
had sold the tenure of the manor to them, of 
course, though at what price does not appear 
—to hold to them and their heirs of him and 
his heirs for ever, by one fourth the services 
due from one knight’s fee; and warranted for 
himself and his heirs to protect their posses- 
sion of the manor against all men, in per- 
petuity. For this Walter and his wife gave 
him a sore sparrowhawk. (‘ Surrey Fines’). 

L. GRIFFITH. 
(To be continued). 


VIOLET EYES AND SHAKESPEARE. 
\ JHETHER violet eyes really occur may be 

doubted, though they are seen by the 
gaze of romance. Did Shakespeare recognise 
them in his account of Perdita’s flowers, 
‘Winter’s Tale,’ IV. iii. 120? The passage 
runs :— 





violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 

Readers have passed over this readily 
enough as a description of the blue-eyed Juno. 
The excellent Arden Shakespeare edition of 
the play has no comment. But Curtis in his 
‘Flora Londinensis,’ points out that the 
Greeks painted their eyelids blue, and that 
Chandler in his ‘ Travels into Greece’ found 
them still doing it. The classical references 
are to the adjective ioblepharos, Pindar, 
Fragment 113, where Liddell and Scott ren- 
der ‘‘ violet-eyed,’’ and Lucian, ‘ Imagines,’ 
which deals with the composition of an ideal 
statue and clearly contemplates the painting 
of eyelids. Here the adjective means 
“ violet-eyelidded,’’ which is the natural 
translation. 
“borrowed this custom from their Asiatic 


; dark lines under the eyes. 


Curtis adds that the Greeks | 
‘should at least be a dark blue. 


neighbours,’’ and that ‘‘ Jezebel, a native 
of Zidon, put her eyes in painting, as the 
translators tell us in the margin of our 
Bible.” 

Here, however, we are considering Juno, 
not Jezebel. It seems to me unlikely that 
Shakespeare had any command of Greek 
sources, except in translation, or what he 
could learn from others. Would he have 
known that Greek statues were painted? The 
supposed statue at the end of the ‘ Winter’s 
Tale’ had to be so, as the real Hermione 
posed for it. The plays and sonnets show a 
clear dislike of the painted beauties of the 
day. 

Tennyson thas ‘‘violets blue as your 
eyes,” in ‘ Maud,’ i. 22, but the reference, 
I take it, is to the Dog-Violet, which is 
much nearer blue than the scented purple 
violet. Tennyson was singularly accurate in 
his colours, In ‘ Esmond,’ Book Il, chap. 
ili, it is the enthusiastic Mr. Steele who says, 
‘© T think I never saw such a beautiful violet 
as that of her eyes, Harry.’’ The same page 
informs us that he “ was but too often in a 
state to see double ’’ ; so he cannot be regarded 
as a good witness. I am afraid the “ tinctus 
viola pallor amantium ”’ of Horace, Odes IIT, 
x. 14, is disputed, though it seems most nat- 
ural to see in the phrase wan cheeks with 
I should be inter- 
ested to know if human eyes have ever been 
described as violet in a record of any exacti- 
tude, such as a passport. 

‘* Violets dim” has by some been taken 
to mean white violets, but it is, I think, one 
of the conventional adjectives applied to 
early spring flowers, which among poets are 
regarded as convalescent at best and pining 
for the summer they never see. Violets occur 
in both Ovid’s accounts of the rape of Proser- 
pine in the ‘ Fasti’ and the ‘ Metamor- 
phoses.” Shakespeare probably used the lat- 
ter, as Golding’s translation was available 
and was, we know, a favourite book of his. 
Golding has ‘‘ violets blew,” the adjective 
being an addition to Ovid’s original text. 

Violet as a colour-word is derived from the 
flower and used in English from 1400. Our 
scented violets are commonly described both 
as purple and blue. They could hardly be 
described tautologically as_ violet. Some 
research in the literature of flowers has shown 
me that colours are described vaguely and 
sometimes, it would seem, with gross inac- 
curacy. Real observation is frequently lack- 
ing. So a blue eye may be called violet. It 
Our wild 
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scented violets are identified as the nigrae 
violae of Virgil, Eclogue x. 39. This means 
that they are dark in colour, as is explained 


by Carolus Stephanus in his ‘De Re Hor- | 


tensi,’ a guide for the young of 1535. 


ee eS 
YPITAPHS AT RAWALPINDI (OLD 
CEMETERY).— 
1. Sacred to the memory of. CHARLES 


ALEXANDER St. JOHN the beloved son of John 
and Emily Brean who departed this life on 
the 25th November 1855 aged 10 months and 
2 (?) days. (Text). 

2. To the memory of Eten the beloved 
wife of Pte. William O’Donnett 87th R.I. 
Fusiliers died 30th August 1851 (?) aged 26 
years... Also their infant son... 

3. Major Cuartes Basetry, 51st Regt. 
Ob. Sept. 7th 1854 aged 47 years. 
4. Captain Epwarp T. SMALLey 
Regt. Ob. May 13th 1855 aged 30 years. 

5. In memory of Joun McKroane H.M. 


51st 


87th R.1I. Fusiliers late of Tullamore King’s | 


County Ireland who departed this life on the 
20th June 1855 at the age of 21 years after a 
short illness of seven days. He was highly 
esteemed by his comrades while a soldier and 
at his death deeply lamented. This monu- 
ment was erected by his county men as a 
token of their esteem and respect. 

6. H.M.’s 22nd Regiment. Serjeants of 
the above corps who died at Rawul Pindee in 
1852 and 1853. 

D. Toomey 12th July 1852. 


G. Broce 19th July 1852. 
G. GitBert 4th Aug. 1852. 
W. Sims 28th Sept. 1852. 


E. Pepper 9th Feb. 1853. 
J. Rees 7th Sept. 1853. 


‘lation of the Press . . 


1853 in the 42nd year of his age. 
11. Sacred to the memory of AGNEs Saray 
| the beloved wife of Capt. J. Smirx 51st NI, 


who departed this life on the 11th Dec. 
| 1855 aged 22 years. 
12. Sacred to the memory of Epwarp 


Wi.1aM son of I. H. and Emma Smyvtu who 
died 1st July 1853 aged 9 months. (Tezt). 
13. Sacred to the memory of Ettey 
JaNE daughter of Color Serjeant William 
and Margaret WueeteR H.M. 87th R.I. 
Fusiliers who died 2nd August 1854 aged 2 
years and 8 months. 


H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


CATALOGUE OF ARNE LAURIN’S 
JOURNALISTIC LIBRARY. — Arne 

' Laurin, the well-known Czech journalist, the 
chief editor of Prager Presse, is greatly in- 
terested in the history and literature of 
journalism. He has brought together a large 
library, containing more than 4,000 volumes 
in many languages on this subject. Now he 
is beginning to publish the catalogue of his 
library. The first section of it is ‘‘ Sign. 8” 
privately printed at Prague, 1931, a well 
produced volume of eighty-one pages, con- 
taining bibliographical dates of about five 
hundred books of Laurin’s library, dedicated 
to the rights of the press, the freedom of the 
press and the censor, press laws. There are 
only little more than twenty English items 
registered, but two of them are of high in- 
terest: ‘“‘ A Modest Plea For the Due Regu- 
. By Francis Gregory, 
D.D., Rector of Hambleden in the County 
of Bucks. LONDON. . . MDCxcvIII’’ and ‘A 
Letter to A Member of Parliament, shewing 


_the Necessity of Regulating the Press. .. 


| Oxford ’ 


Erected by their brother serjeants as a mark | 


of esteem and respect. 

7. Sacred to the memory of Susana Bar- 
BARA Miuus who departed this life on the 19th 
March 1854 aged 3 months and 15 days. 
(Text). 

8. Sacred to the memory of Nati. Dick a 
native of Jamaica who departed this life 
1st Oct, 1852 aged 35 (?) years. This tomb 
was erected by the Band of H.Ms. 22nd 
Regiment. 

9. Wma. Rp, Gopparp 
Adjut. Hr.Ms. 22nd Regt. 
1852 aged 29 years. 


Esq. Lieut. & 
Died 15th July 


Regt.] B.N. Infy. [Regiment] of Kelat-i-Gil- 
zie he fell asleep the 18th day of March 


. M.pc.xcrx.’’ The title-pages 
of these two books are reproduced on pp. 17 
and 25 of the catalogue. Laurin’s copy of 
the ‘ Letter to a Member of Parliament.. .’ 
bears a manuscript note: ‘‘by—Beconsal.” 
Orro F. Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


WARWICKSHIRE RECORDS.—It may 

interest some of your readers to know 
that in the Warwickshire Subsidy Roll of 34 
Hen, VIII (E179, 199/164), under ‘ Tysso,’ 
no less than ten Taskers are named; and in 
another roll for the same year (E179, 


| 192/153), under ‘ Feny Compton,’ the name 
10. Here rests in hope a faithful soldier | 
of the Cross [Capt. Ro]pert McKean [17th | 


| 


Petyfer likewise occurs ten times. I fancy 
that these must be records for the Subsidy 


Rolls. 
a C. L’Estrance Ewen. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OMAS JOHNSON, ENGRAVER, ob. 





the identity of Thomas Johnson (sometimes 


signing himself Johnston), limner and en- | 


graver, of Boston, U.S.A., known to have 
died there in May, 1767, and asserted by 
several writers to have been born there in 
1708, with Thomas Johnson, English en- 


graver apparently active in London in the | 
early eighteenth century. Bryan’s ‘Biograph- | 


ical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers ’ 
gives Thomas Johnson, the engraver of a con- 
siderable list of English mezzotints, as ‘‘ born 


at Boston in 1708, and died there in 1767.”’ | 


This statement might, of course, refer to 
either the English or the American Boston. 


It is possible that in each of these Bostons | 
was born in 1708 a Thomas Johnson, who | 
learned to engrave mezzotints and to do other | 


artistic work, and who in 1767 died in his 
native place; but the coincidence is so im- 
probable that I must suspect a quite differ- 
ent explanation. 

It looks to me almost certain that either 
several English writers have carelessly sub- 
stituted the dates of the American Thomas 
Johnson for the dates which they have been 
unable to discover of the English Thomas 


Johnson, or that the two engravers were one | 


and the same man. 


For any help obtainable in England to- | 


ward solving this query, I should be grateful. 
The so-called American Thomas Johnson, I 
may say, was quite possibly born in England. 
Several American writers give him as born 
at Boston, Massachusetts, 1708, but his name 
does not appear among the recorded births 
of that year, and it looks probable that the 
date ‘“1708’’ was arrived at merely by sub- 
tracting his age at death, fifty-nine years, 
as recorded on his gravestone at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Massachusetts. I think I 
am correct in saying that 1728 was the first 
Year in which we have any actual knowledge 


of his activity in Boston, New England. If | 


he were the English Thomas Johnson, he 
would have been rather young to have made 
the important engravings listed by Bryan 
and other writers, supposing him to have 
done these in London and to have come to 
America about 1728. His busy career in 
Boston, on the other hand, from about 1730 
down to his death, would seem to make it 
improbable that he resided for any length of 
time in London, between those dates; nor is 
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| there, so far as I have discovered, any re- 

cord of his ever having made the journey 
| overseas. I think that all the several por- 
| traits listed as by the English Thomas John- 
son could have been made prior to 1728, but 
| as I have not seen the originals this is only 
a surmise, based on the biographies of the 
sitters. Some of the engravings may bear dates 
| which would disprove the theory of their hav- 

ing been made by a youth who emigrated 
| when about twenty years old. 

While Thomas Johnson is not an uncom- 
mon-name, I am struck by the circumstance 
that Thomas Johnson, one of the wardens of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, was about of an 
age to have been, possibly, the father of a 
Thomas Johnson who emigrated after learn- 
ing an artistic craft. Of the same parish was 
| Peter Pelham, engraver, who came to Boston 
in 1726 or very soon thereafter, his American 
engraved work beginning in 1727-8. Pelham 
and the American Johnson were neighbours 
| and associates at the American Boston. Re- 
search, then, conceivably might establish it 
that Thomas Johnson, probably a pupil of 
| John Faber, the younger (v. Strutt for this 
tradition), upon invitation of Pelham, his 
senior by about twelve to fourteen years 
(Pelham, incidentally, was not born in 1684, 
as often stated, but at least ten years later), 
came out to Boston, New England, there to 
ply his crafts of portrait-painting, engrav- 
|ing, japanning and organ-building. If this 
conjecture is incorrect, will some reader of 
‘“N. and Q.’ who has looked into the docu- 
mentation of the eighteenth century en- 
| gravers please set me right? 


FReperIcK W. Copurn. 
Lowell, Massachusetts, U.S.A, 


| TANE AUSTEN’S MR. COLLINS.--Is it 
| known, or guessed at, who was the proto- 

| type of Mr. Collins, in ‘ Pride and Preju- 
dice ’? D. C. 


| (YHE HON. MARIA MOLYNEUX.—Who 
were the parents of this lady, who was 
| widow of a Mr. Errington when she was mar- 
ried to old Thomas Molyneux of Croxteth by 
whom she had an only son, Sir Charles 
William Molyneux, 9th Bart. and 8th Vis- 
| count Molyneux (1759) and 1st Earl of Sefton 
| (1771)? Who was Errington, whose Christ- 
ian name is given as John in a Molyneux 
| pedigree (Abstract of Title printed with 
| ‘* Descriptive Particular’? of the Estate 
| offered for sale in January, 1798, by the 2nd 
| Earl of Sefton ; copy in Wigan Central Publ. 
' Libr.) and did she have any other husbands 
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and children? In a contemporary ieee 
some strange and doubtful statements are 
made about marriages she made after the 
death of Mr. Molyneux. 
Mrs. Molyneux in the ‘ Jerningham Letters ’ 
(ed, Egerton Castle) and died at Hammer- 
smith, a favourite place of residence with 
Catholics, in 1795 (Cath. Rec. Soc. ‘ Obitu- 
aries,’ where her age at death is given) under 
this name, so that she does not appear to 
have re-married after the death of Thomas 
Molyneux in 1756. On what grounds do 
writers call her a Protestant? As her death 
is recorded in the Obituary of the ‘ Laity’s 
Directory’ she must have died a Catholic, 


hecsiinihcaad satel ‘GUSEIES. 


She appears as | 


and her name appears as a benefactress of a | 


Lancashire the benefit 
of her son’s 
formity (brought about as the ‘ Jerningham 
Letters’ show by the influence of his wife’s 
family, the Stanhopes). She appears as god- 
mother to an Errington or was witness to one 
of their marriages (I forget which) in one 
of the registers printed by the Cath. Rec. 
Soc. 


mission founded for 


H. I, A. 


URDER OF MR. FARQUES: EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY PAMPHLET 
WANTED.—I should be gratefully obliged if 
some reader could tell me the title of a 1751 
pamphlet dealing with the murder of Mr. 
Farques by William Fulluges, 
Emmanuel de Rosa. 


C.-R. 
ADGE OF KING’S MESSENGERS: 


XVIiI CENT.—Until about 1780, King’s | 


Messengers wore, as a badge, a Silver Grey- 
hound on the arm. I should be very much 
pleased if a reader could give the following 


Antony and | 


Catholic tenants after his con- | x 
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who beareth the ¢ hiiass: Sir ‘inna Un- 


ton.’? Will someone kindly say who the last- 
named was? 

Sir Alexander Unton, of Chequers, Bucks, 
and Wadley, Berks, is well-known, but he 
died in 1547 ( Genealogical History of the 
Croke Family,’ vol. i., p. 450). His monu- 
ment is described pi his will is outlined by 
J. G. Nichols (‘The Unton Inventories,’ 1841, 
pp. Xxx-xxxiii). Both works continue the 
history of the families, and it appears that 
Sir Henry Unton, grandson of Sir Alexan- 
der, died in 1597, when Ambassador to 
France, leaving three co-heiresses, Who then 
was the Sir Alexander who must certainly 
have existed in 1624? 

VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


ALAD DAYS.’’—I have been asked to 

explain this term which I am told 
occurs somewhere in something I have writ- 
ten, I understand it as indicating immaturity 
—raw, green youth. Can any reader refer 
me to its origin ? 

HERBERT MaxweEtt. 

Monreith, 


[The phrase occurs in ‘ Antony and Cleo- 


| patra,’ end of Act I, Cleopatra, speaking of her 


feeling tor Caesar, as compared with An- 
tony, says: “‘ My salad days, when I was green 
in judgme ont, cold in blood .. .’’] 


| HENRY MARTYN’S FRIEND.—This mis. 


sionary was educated at Truro Grammar 


| School, and had there a boy friend whom he 


found again at his college at Cambridge, and 


| who had a marked influence on his career. 


particulars:—(1) The date of the origin of | 


this custom ; 
tude ; 
badge. 


(3) The reason for the disuse of the 


C.-R. 
IR ALEXANDER UNTON, 1624. — In 


~ Browne Willis’s Notitia Parliamentaria, 
1715, 
ing the three Bucks boroughs of Amersham, 
Marlow and Wendover: W. Hakewel (or 
Hakevill, as B. W. spells it), showed that 
they had returned no burgesses since the time 
of Edward II. The issue of writs was ap- 


is a full account of the case for reviv- |... . 
| written on any other river.’’ 


(2) The exact date of its desue- | 


proved by Parliament (21 James I) and the | 


warrant (quoted by B. W. 


on p. 121), con- | 


tains the names of those who ‘‘ were elected | 
and return’d to ferve in the fame Parliament | 


for Wendover, Mr. John Hampden, | 





Can anyone say who this was, and what was 
his subsequent career ? 
T. Cann HuGHES, F.S.A. 


INTON AND THE ‘DUDDON SOV- 
NETS.’ — Linton in his ‘ Memories’ 
states that whilst living at Brantwood, Con- 
iston, he and Duncan spent a week tracking 
the river Duddon and making sketches with 
which they hoped to illustrate Wordsworth’s 
‘ Duddon Sonnets.’ ‘‘I found that the Son- 
nets, ecclesiastical and other, were pure 
Wordsworth and might as well have been 


Do any of your readers know whether any 
of these sketches were published, and if s0 
where? Also whether the originals are still 
in existence ? 

F. WarRINER. 

GMONDISHAM MUSCHAMP: VESEY: 

COOPER.—Who was Col. Agmondisham 


Muschamp, whose daughter Anne (according 
to Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’) married (as his second 
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wife) the most Rev. John Vesey, Archbishop 
of Tuam, ancestor of Lord de Vesci? Anne 





Rt. Hon. Henry Bingham, M.P., and their 
dau. Mary is said to have married (circa 
1729) Joshua Cooper, of Markree, Co. Sligo. 
Had Joshua Cooper any daughters, and did 
one of them marry James Naper, of Tober- 
curry, Co. Sligo? I should be grateful for 
confirmation or correction of the above state- 
ments. 
CooTEHALL. 


“MOCK AND PIE” FIELDS AND 

’ DITCH.—Was the former, into which 
St. Martin’s Lane originally opened, named 
after a tavern or merely a house at which 
ale and cakes were sold ? 

Spencer’s Ditch, along the southern side 
of St. Giles’s parish, was in 
known as ‘‘ Cock and Pie’’ Ditch. How 
did it get this name? Was it from a nearby 
tavern ? 

Henry Bateson. 


OFFEE-HOUSES KEPT BY REBECCA 
WEEDON AND EDMUND 
LINGDEN. — In 1677 Sir J. Williamson 
issued warrants for taking Rebecca Weedon, 
a widow, and Edmund Chillingden (whose 
name is also spelt Chillington), two coffee- 
house keepers, into custody. The latter’s 
coffee-house was in Leadenhall Street. Can 
any reader supply the names of these coffee- 
houses and their exact location ? 


Henry BATESON. 


ILL HOUSE, CARSHALTON, 
REY.—I should be glad to know when 


Hill House, Carshalton, Surrey, on the bor- | h : ) 
= | supply me with the words of a madrigal by 


ders of Mitcham and Morden was built. It 
Is a good specimen of a country house with 
a verandah, standing in parklike grounds 
with entrance iron gates. It was existing in 
the days of highwaymen and before a railway, 
and for many years the residence of the Price 
family and now threatened to be cut up for 
building. The farmhouse attached to it is 
of very ancient date with entrance porch and 
toom over it, probably temp. Queen Anne or 
— I. Any information would be accept- 

e. 


LrEonarRD C. Prick. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


TABERNACLE (OF A CHURCH).—In the 
London marriage licence grants, 1677, a 


Marriage is authorised to be celebrated ‘‘ In 
the Lord Mayor’s Chapel, London, or the 
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| anxious to 


later times | 


CHIL- | famous art critic and a friend of Sir Thomas 


| Lawrence ? 
|about the year 1814, and I believe was a 
| wholesale dealer in perfumes. He 
| daughter Elizabeth, who was born in _ the 


SUR- | 
| ADRIGAL WANTED.—I should be grateful 
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| Street.”” What part of the church is “ the 
| tabernacle ’’? 
Vesey, dau. of the Archbishop, married the | 


J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 


[Is not “ the tabernacle of St. Mary Magda- 
len ” simply equivalent to “‘ the church of St. 


| Mary Magdalen? ”’) 
\ HITHERS (? WITHERS) FAMILY OF 


WORCESTER, c. 1750-1780. — I am 
identify Margaret Whithers 
(? Withers) whose mother was — O’Niel, and 
who married at Worcester, about the year 
1780, Mark Robinson, R.N. She died at 
Bath, in 1798, aged 46. 

P. D. M. 


HRISTIAN NAME PRISCA.—What is 
the origin of this name? It occurs in 
two pedigrees of Norfolk families in the sev- 
enteenth century. 
B. C. Brres. 


{A variant form of Priscilla which occurs at 


| 2 Tim. iv. 19.] 


| WILTSHIRE.—Is anything known of a Mr. 


John Wiltshire, stated to have been a 
He resided in Greek Street, Soho, 
had a 


latter part of the eighteenth century, a 
daughter Nancy (?) and a son who was a 


| midshipman, possibly other children. Any- 
| thing further of this family of Wiltshire 
| would be appreciated. 

D. M. V. 


to any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ who could 


Ford, from whick the following lines are ex- 
tracted :— 
Since first I saw your face, I resolvw’d 
To honour and renow: you. 
These lines occur in two or three places in 
Baring-Gould’s novel ‘John Herring.’ 
Suirtey H. Harper. 
[This is from Thomas Ford’s ‘ Music of Sun- 
dry Kinds,’ 1607. The three stanzas will be 
found in A. H. Bullen’s ‘Lyrics from the 
Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age,’ p. 40]. 


j. UTHOR WANTED.—Whence comes: 
4 


| T too have sought thee, as on the Resurrection 


Morn the quick shall seek the dead.” 
I think I remember it in one of Irving’s plays 
at the Lyceum, at the first performance of 


| which I and my friends occupied the five seats 


in the centre of the dress circle for twenty- 


| three consecutive years, 


tabernacle of St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish | 


JouN PULLMAN. 














Replies. 
THE WHITE HORSE OF KENT. 
(clxi, 373, 412; clxii. 14, 51). 
T would seem that the Rampant Horse 
of Kent was not known in this country 


before 1600. It is not recorded in the 
Heralds’ College, and no ancient tradition 


concerning it thas been preserved. The 
arms of the Cinque Ports, however, are 
much older than the White Horse, Verste- 


-gan and Speed apparently discovered from 
continental histories and_ records, that 
Saxony and other States bore for their arms 
a White Horse, supposed to have been the 
badge of Hengist and Horsa . It was there- 
fore allotted as appropriate to the County of 
Kent. By the time the Georges came over, a 
century later, with their Hanover Horse, 
that of Kent was an accepted fact. 

The Invicta motto seems to lhave been 
associated with the horse about the beginning 
of Victoria’s reign. The word Invicta ap- 
peared on the Afghan medal 1841-2 for 
Khelat-i-Ghilzee. It also forms part of the 
mottoes of Hereford and Gloucester. The 
Invicta idea,—i.e., of Kent being uncon- 
quered—is indeed very old and was often 


alluded to by the Kentish Cavaliers in the | 


Rising of 1648. In Gravesend Library is an 
illustrated poem making Invicta the name of 
the White Horse. A very old locomotive— 
much older than the engines of Aveling and 
Porter—was built by George Stephenson in 
1830, and called ‘‘ The Invicta.’’ It was used 
for the Canterbury and Whitstable Railway 
and is now preserved in the moat at Can- 
terbury. 

In a controversy in 1738 on the ‘‘ Vale of 
the White Horse’? being a memorial of 
Alfred’s victory of 871, other writers besides 
Verstegan and Speed are mentioned. Francis 
Wise, writing to Dr. Mead, said that the 
horse on the Berkshire hills ‘‘ is not rampant 
or prancing as represented in Speed, Sum- 
mers and the Arms of Savoy, whose Princes 
are descended from those of Saxony, but cur- 
rent or galloping.’’ He suggested that heralds 
should ‘‘ use this hill design as the correct 
form.”’ A reply by ‘‘ Philalethes Rusticus,’’ 
entitled ‘ The Impertinence and Imposture of 
Modern Antiquaries displayed,’ said ‘‘ Our 
Historians, Antiquaries, Genealogists and 
Heralds such as Ferrers, Verstegan, Sammes, 
Speed, Heylin, Gibson do all represent the 
Saxon horse as rampant bearing to the left 
with his right leg forward. Whereas this 
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same upon the hill is a galloping going off 
to the right with his wrong leg before.’’ Can 
references or quotations from Ferrers, 
Sammes, Heylin or Gibson be given? 

There are numerous inns in Kent which, if 
they date beyond 1600, might throw light on 
the Kentish arms, There are White Horse 
Inns at Bearstead, Bilsington, Boughton 
under Blean, Bridge, Cranbrook, Deal, Eden. 
bridge, Kythorne, Gillingham, Hawkinge, 
Luddesdown, Minster (Thanet), Otham, 
Seal, Stoke, Ramsgate and Willesborough. 
There are Flying Horse Inns at Ramsgate 
and Boughton Aluph; a Kentish Horse Inn 
at Mark Beech; Old and New Flying Horse 
Inns at Wye; a Running Horse at Sandling 
and Black Horse Inns at Borough Green, 
Cudham, Deal, Ramsgate, Stone, Swingfield 
Minnis, Tenterden and Thurnham. The Old 
London Bridge records of the fifteenth cen- 
| tury contain the sign of the Whyte Horse. 
This evidently refers neither to the Kentish 
nor the Hanover horse. 

Records of the Hanover Horse are fairly 
numerous on medals, ete. :— 

1690. Medal George I, Duke of Bruns- 
wick. ‘‘ Horse leaping.’’ Quo fas et Gloria 
Ducent. (This is the motto of the West 
| Kent Regt.). 

1714. Medal George I. ‘‘ The horse of 
Brunswick springing, from Hanover to Eng- 
land.”’ (Students ‘ Hume,’ p. 566). 

1721. Medal James the Old Pretender; 
appeal against the House of Hanover. The 
Hanoverian Horse trampling upon the Brit- 
ish Lion and Unicorn. (B.M. Cat.). 

1725. Royal Warrant, 14 Jan. “ For the 
future the Genealogist being created an 
herald shall upon one side of his escocheon 
bear the impression of the white horse richly 
enamelled thereon.”’ 

1727. Medal, Accession of George II. 
Horse of Brunswick galloping over rocks. 
(B.M. Cat.). 

1751. George II. Royal Warrant that 
White Horse of Hanover should be worn on 
caps of grenadiers and drummers of 50th 
Regt. (R.W. Kent, Regt.). (‘N. and Q.’ 
12 S. iv. 29). 

1814. Medal, English re-enter Hanover. 
‘“‘ British feeding the Hanover horses.’ 

1814. ‘‘ May the white horse [of Hanover] 
| break his neck over a mound of his making.” 

(Scott’s ‘ Waverley ’). 

1815. Decoration Royal Guelphic Order. 
| Cross or badge of gold with lions, Centre 
| had re-enamelled ground with White Horse of 
| Hanover, 
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1837. 
counters, ‘‘ To Hanover.’’ Departure of Duke 
of Cumberland riding to Hanover. 

The following regiments still bear the White 
Horse for a badge :—King’s Liverpool Regt., 
West Yorkshire Regt., 
Fusiliers. 
Hussars have a Running Horse, 
Royal West Kent Regt. the Rampant Horse. 

G. H. W. 


“MALLINATIA ”:  (rectius ‘‘ GALIMA- 

TIA(S) ’’) (clxii. 65).—It would be sur- 
prising if this word (the n in the query is a 
mistake) was not to be found in the Oxford 
Dictionary. The more correct spelling is 
Galimatia(s). I find it given in eight Eng- 
lish dictionaries on my shelves, spelt in vari- 
ous ways:— Johnson (6th ed., 1775) ; Roget’s 
‘Thesaurus,’ 33rd ed., 1875; T. L. O. Davies, 
‘Supplementary English Glossary,’ 1881; 
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Victorian satirical farthings or | 


| in 1755. 
and Royal Welsh | 
The 5th Dragoon Guards and 3rd | 
and the) 
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his father Stephen, William Bull succeeded 
to the administration as president of the 
Council and in 1738 was appointed Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, a post that he held till he died 
His son William Bull (the second) 
who had been Speaker while his father was 
Lieutenant-Governor was commissioned Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in 1759 and held the office 
eight times till the overthrow of the Royal 
Government in 1775. It has been said that 


| if he had been dictator, when the quarrel was 


‘Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and | 


Phrases,’ 1892; Weekley’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary of Modern English,’ 1921, and his 
‘Concise Et. Dict.’ 1924; H. W. Fowler’s 
‘Dict. of Mod. Engl. Usage,’ 1926, and 
Chambers’s ‘ Twentieth Century Dict. of the 
Engl. Language.’ The Stanford Dictionary 
quotes examples of the word from Addison, 
Horace Walpole, Crabb Robinson, and J. W. 


Croker. In their French Dictionary Hatz- 
feld and Darmesteter say of galimatias 
“origine inconnue.’’ Professor Weekley 


in his larger Etymological Dictionary sug- | 


raging between the Colonies and the home- 
country there would have been no war of in- 
dependence. Much attached to England he 
crossed the Atlantic and was buried in St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, leaving his estates to his 
nephew William Bull, for, though married, 
he had no children. 

Captain Edmund Bellinger had a daughter 
Susannah by a second wife; in 1733 she mar- 
ried Henry Hyrne and had numerous off- 
spring. The captain purchased a patent for 
landgrave (earl) in England, for which was 
required to pay £100 in Carolina. When he 
became a Justice of the Peace he strove hard 
to put down a riot; the Muse of history has 
deigned to put on record that owing to his 
devotion to duty on this occasion he received 
a whack upon the head with a cane. In 1703 


| the Carolinians made an attack on a small 


| Spanish settlement and chapel at 


Ayacilla 


_and a Captain John Bellinger was among the 
| slain. 


gests that it may be ultimately derived from | 


the Latin grammatica, but in his 


Concise | 


Dict., while retaining this suggestion, writes | 
under “ gallimaufry ’’ (French, galimafrée) | 
that both this word and galimatia may be | 
perversions of the mediaeval Latin garriman- | 


tia, from the Latin garrire, to chatter. 
Epwarkp BENSLY. 
Burnham, Bucks. 


ULL AND BELLINGER, SOUTH CARO- 
LINA (clxii. 45).—The Bull family is 

one of the most distinguished in the history 
of South Carolina. Stephen Bull was among 
the first arrivals at the time of the founda- 
tion of the colony ; he settled the Ashley Hall 
plantation which remained in the family for 
over two hundred years. He also chose the 
site for Charleston, as his son the Hon. 
William Bull later on chose the site for 
Savannah. There seems some little doubt, 
but probably his second son was Barnaby who 
married Lucia, daughter of landgrave Ed- 
mund Bellinger and had five children. His 
third son was John Bull. On the death of 


THomas Percy. 


HE CIVIL SERVICE AND MEN OF 
LETTERS (clxii. 9).—As is natural, ex- 
members of the Indian Civil Service who 
aspire to a place in the literary world have 
often turned to the country that they have 
left and produced books upon it. Thus Sir 


| Charles Crosthwaite published an account of 
| the Pacification of Burma and a book of 





Indian tales ; he was also a collaborator in a 
work on the Land-Revenue Law of the North- 
Western provinces. Sir Andrew Fraser, like 
so many others, produced a volume of remin- 
iscences; Sir Charles Gough collaborated in 
a book on the Sikhs and the Sikh War; Sir 
William Lee-Warner wrote ‘ The Citizen of 
India,’ a Memoir of Sir Henry Norman and 
a Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie. Similar 
statements might be made with regard to the 
literary activity of Sir Raymond West, Sir 
George Robertson and Allan Octavian Hume. 

Conspicuous among the writers on India 
is Vincent Smith, who retired from India be- 
fore his time so that he might devote him- 
self to literary work. As Curator of the 
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Indian Institute at Oxford and member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society he remained in 
close touch with the country he had helped 
to administer. In 1901 he published a small 
book on Asoka, the potentate who did so much 
for Buddhism after the death of Alexander 
the Great and his successors, and he was at 
work on a new edition of the book when he 
died. While at Oxford he published for the 
use of Indian students a history of England, 

remarkable for its vigorous prejudice and 
the narrow vision of the writer. But when 
there was no temptation to prejudice to in- 
terpose a deceptive pall of fog, he could, it 
appears, be cautious and scholarly, and his 
early history of India has won high praise. 

That strange and fascinating authoress, ‘‘the 
Sister Nivedita’? calls it ‘‘a precious 
volume ’’; it has run through three editions 

and is a standard book on the subject of which 

it treats. A large volume, profusely illus- 

trated, on the art of India and Ceylon also 

came from the same pen. I have confined | 
myself to the mention of authors who are | 
dead; Mr, McKecunie will find it easy 

when once he has set to work, not only to 

lengthen the list, but to add many names of 

living writers of distinction. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


OMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 
DISUSE (clxi, 459; clxii. 30, 66).—I 
was snuffer boy at the small private school 
I went to in 1868. We did our “ prep.” by 
the light of tallow candles six or eight to a Ib., 
and every now and then my duty, as youngest, 
was to snuff the candles. Now and then a 
bit of the glowing snuff was dropped on the 
floor and the ‘‘ old man”’ sniffing its frag- 
rance would order a search under the table. 
This would occupy a few minutes, a respite 
from the toil of learning which was grate- 
fully received by us urchins. A not unfre- 
quent trick was to put a finger into the box 
of the snuffers and when a neighbour was 
not looking to dab it on his nose. An ex- 
cellent fingerprint was generally registered. 

In connexion with snuffers, one may men- 
tion tallow candles. I have only within the 
last week, been able to get a lb. (eights) after 
trying for several years. In this district 
they have become obsolete. 

Snuffers were of many kinds, plain, scissor- 
box, spring ditto; and there were a great , 
number of ingenious arrangements for col- | 
lecting the candle-snuff and preventing its | 
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| 

pair of Sheffield plate snuffers with the tray: 
these, with decanters of various kinds, came 
from an old gentleman who was one of the 
Royal gentlemen waiters at St. James’s and 
| Windsor. They were the perquisites of those 
servants of the King in old times. 

Besides snuffers there were ‘‘ douters,” 
These were scissor-shaped, with oval blades 
fitting tight together. They were of various 
makes. Some had a “lifting spike ”’ to pull 
up the fag end of the candle; others, as were 
many snuffers, were fitted with springs. They 
were also, like snuffers, made in steel, silver 
or Sheffield plate, and some were of gilt cop- 
per. Their use was to ‘‘do out’’ the live 
wick after it had been blown out. This was 
necessary for those of ‘‘ genteel ’’ position 
with delicate fingers, as a six to the pound 
wick was a tolerably hot article to apply the 
bare skin to. Ordinarily a wet finger and 
thumb were used. 

F. Witiram Cock. 


Pattens. These were in regular use in 
Warwickshire up to thirty years ago in the 
scullery on Mondays, the usual weekly wash- 
ing-day. The visiting washerwoman thus 
kept her feet warm and dry from the sloppy 
floor. The oval iron rings were quite safe 
to walk on. I recall, as a boy, putting 
on a pair of pattens, as an experiment. 

Ale-mullers. These are still in use at old- 
fashioned country inns, but commonly made 
of copper or brass, rather than tin. Mine is 
of polished brass, 104ins. long, with handle 
of similar length. It holds a quart. 


Wma. JAGGaRD. 


EARNING PALAEOGRAPHY: BOOK 

' WANTED (clxii. 65). — I should start 
with two books, ‘The Record Interpreter,’ 
by C. Trice Martin, 1892 (I think the latest 
edition), and Wright’s ‘Court-Hand Res- 
tored,’ 1879. The latter gives specimens of 
documents, invaluable for practice, and of 
alphabets used. The former gives abbrevia- 
tions and glossaries. With these a good start 
later, more elaborate 
studies are needed, Johnson and Jenkinson’s 
‘English Court Hand,’ 1915, is the work of 
modern experts. Part I contains abbrevia- 
tions and hints on transcription, with the ex- 
tended text of documents given in Part II. 
This is not a cheap book. The facsimiles of 
the Palaeographical Society could be seen at 
most large Public Libraries, if still deeper 


escape which would lead to a very permanent | studies are to be pursued, when Sir Edmund 


form of stain or even to a fire. 


I have a | Maunde Thompson’s ‘ Handbook of Greek 
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needed, But this is not wanted for English 
deeds in Latin. 

For early French, Kelham’s 
French Dictionary’ is a useful little book, 
but the great Glossary of Ducange may have 
to be referred to. 

A necessity for dating deeds correctly is 
some book like Bond’s ‘ Handy-Book for Veri- 
fying Dates,’ 1889, or Nicolas, ‘The Chrono- 
logy of History,’ or Fry, ‘Almanacks for Stu- 
dents of English History,’ 1915. 

For deeds and charters a good knowledge 
of Latin is necessary, and the correct expan- 








sion of abbreviations must be acquired if an 


impeccable transcript is to be made. 


R. S. B. 


There are quite a number of books which 


the beginner will find useful, but the fol- | 
lowing seven will meet his immediate needs. | 


Numbers 1, 2, and 3 may be regarded as ab- 
solutely essential :— 

1. Wright’s Court hand restored, ed. by 
C. Trice Martin. 10th edition. 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1912. £1 Is. 

2. The Record Interpreter, by C. Trice 
Martin. 2nd edn. Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 
1910. £1 1s. 

3. The English Regnal Years and titles, 
handlists, Easter dates, etc., by FE. W. 
Wallis. S.P.C.K., London, 1921. 
covers. 

4. Handybook of dates and 
verifying dates with the Christian era, by 
J. J. Bond. 
Out of print. 

5. How to decipher and study old docu- 
ments, by EK. E. Thoyts. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1893. Out of print. 

6. Guide to the collector of historical 
documents, literary MSS. etc., by H. T. 
Scott and 8S. Davey. London, S. J. Davey, 


The Archivist Office, 1891. 4to. Out of 
print. 
7. Dizionario di Abbreviature Latine ed 


Italiane, by Adriano Capelli. Ulrico Hoepli, 


Milano. 1912. 
A. J. H. 


Wigan. 
BARBARA SKELTON (clxii. 63). — This 


lady’s name is given by Burke and the 
‘Vict. Hist, Lanes.’ (quoting Estcourt and 
Payne), as Mary, married 22 July, 1716. Ac- 
cording to Burke, ‘ Peerage,’ she was daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-General Skelton, and died s.p. 
20 Feb., 1766; the ‘ Vict. Hist.’ says in Lon- 
don in 1765. There may be some confusion 
with Mary (Brudenell), widow of the 5th 
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‘Norman- | 


Stevens and | 


4s. paper | 
tables for 


London: Bell and Daldy, 1869. | 
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| Viscount Molyneux, who was buried at Sef- 
| ton on 20 March, 1766. 

As a guess, the father may have been Gen- 
/eral Henry Skelton, of Branthwaite Hall in 
Cumberland, who was Governor of Ports- 
mouth and died in 1747. 


R. S. B. 
JOWELL, VESSEL OF WHITEHAVEN 
(clxii. 27, 69). — There is an error at 


|ante p. 27, in printing the reference to the 
| Report of 1914. It should be vol. wi, part 2, 
p. 245 (a), and not as printed. My hand- 
writing, I fear. 

R. S. B. 


| ARMS OF ADOPTION (clxi. 245, 284, 323, 
| 359, 393, 461; clxii. 32, s.v. ‘ Pilgrim 
| Fathers bearing Arms’). — R.S.B. may be 
interested in the following definitions of 
‘“ Arms of Adoption ”’ in addition to that of 
| Burke’s, quoted by me, clxi. 461. 
1. From ‘ Practical Heraldry,’ 
Worthy ,1889: 
The last of a family, in order to preserve the 
| memory of his name and arms, may bequeath 
them to a stranger in blood, who, if he be of 
superior rank to the deceased, will be permitted 
to add them to his own name and arms, and 
if of inferior rank, according to the strict letter 
of Heraldic law, he should discontinue the use 
|of his own name and arms, unless he chooses to 
bear them after those of his benefactor. 


by C. 


2. From ‘A Glossary of Terms used in 
British Heraldry,’ by H. Gough, 1847: 

The last of a family may adopt a stranger 
to bear his name and arms and to possess his 
estates. In this case the stranger (having ob- 
tained permission from his Sovereign, or being 
authorized by an Act of Parliament) may re- 
linquish his own name and arms altogether, or 

| bear the two names and quarter the arms, his 

own name and arms having the precedence of 
the others, if he be more noble than the 
adopter. 

See also, Clark’s ‘Introduction to Her- 
aldry,’ 1825, in which will be found a similar 
definition. 

I have never seen it stated whether ‘“‘ arms 
of adoption ’’ must bear a difference or not; 
(this seems to introduce a different question) 
but, that a stranger in blood may be per- 
mitted to adopt arms that have been _be- 
queathed to him by a testator who was legally 
in possession of the arms bequeathed, there 
is, I believe, no doubt, unless the law has 
been comparatively recently altered. The late 
Hubert Smith, author of ‘Tent Life with 
English Gypsies in Norway,’ in deference to 
the wish of his stepmother, from whom he 

‘derived St. James’s Priory, in Shropshire, 
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| 
assumed by Royal Licence her name and | inside and could be worked by a donkey, 
arms, and was latterly known by the name of | Of their date I have failed, so far, to obtain 


Smith-Stanier, 


There are many instances | 


given throughout Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ | 
of arms having been assumed by Royal Li- | 


cence, in some cases, apparently, the arms are 
undifferenced, Herden Prideaux, who mar- 
ried the heiress of Orcharton, appears to 
have adopted her family arms, wndifferenced, 
without taking the name. By the desire of 
John Flood, of Kilkenny, William Lloyd 


assumed by Royal Licence the additional sur- 


any reliable information. 
H. Hanne, 


I think Mr, CHartes OLDHAM may like to 


| be referred to the old draw-well at Hoghton 


Tower near Preston, the fine seat of Sir 
James de Hoghton, Bart. It was in work- 
ing condition with its donkey when I visited 


| it with the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 


name of Flood, and was granted in 1839 the | 


arms of Flood. Apparently they were borne 
by Lloyd-Flood without a difference. I have 
selected these two cases from the many given 
by Burke as what appear to me to be good 
examples, as he does not say in either case 
that there was any blood relationship between 
the families of, Prideaux and Orcharton, or 
those of Lloyd and Flood. The two cases in 
the Genealogists Magazine for December, 
1931 (p. 390), do not, I think, apply, as in 
both instances the testators made impossible 
conditions. 
their heirs should assume arms to which they, 
the testators, had no legal right. 

If Burke does not mean what he says, can 
anyone tell me exactly what he does mean ? 


S: P. 


ONKEY WHEELS (clxii. 65). — There 
was one at Stone Crouch, Plat St. 
Mary’s, Kent. It was in use sixty years ago, 
but was worked by two men walking the in- 
side circumference, as the donkey had died 
and another was not procurable. The depth 
of the well was not great, but the bottom con- 
sisted of a large chamber cut in the rock. A 
man used to go down every year with bucket, 
broom and lantern to clear the floor from 
the sand which filtered in. To this day there 
are horse-winch wells in the chalk districts. 
Some of these are from three to four hundred 
feet deep. The winch is worked by aj 
horizontal boom to which the horse is at- | 
tached and the rope is wound by gearing on 

to the roller. 

F. Witiram Cock. 


There are two of these wheels in Kent. 
The one is at Great Culand Farm, Burham, 
near Maidstone. It is, however, a man- | 
power wheel, and is or was quite recently in 
working order. | 

A similar wheel exists at Eggarton in God- | 
mersham near Ashford. It is 15ft. in | 
diameter and so delicately balanced that a | 
child could work it. Both wheels are boarded ' 





| Brown, as belonging to Mr. A. 


| 


They, in fact, stipulated that | print ‘‘ Chester: 


quarian Society under the skilled leadership 
of the late Mr. Wm. Hewitson 31 May, 1902, 
T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.a. 
HE CHESTER WEEKLY JOURNAL 
(clxii. 6). — The Bodleian possesses, in 
the ‘‘ Nichols’ Newspapers,’’ two numbers of 
the Chester Weekly Journal of a later date 
than those mentioned by Mr. R. Srewart- 
H. Arkle, 
They are vol. xxxvi. Nos. 1, 5, for May 30 
and June 27, 1733. The title ‘‘ The Chester 
Weekly Journal: with most material advices 
both foreign and domestick’’: and the im- 
printed by Wm. Cooke,” 
are the same as those in Mr. Arkle’s copies, 
but the view of Chester, which apparently 
only the earlier numbers displayed, has 
re-appeared. ear 
R. T. Muxrorp. 
THE BAKING OF PERUKES (clxi. 389; 
clxii. 17).—George Wilson, baker, fae- 
ing the Black Bear Inn in Piccadilly adds 
a note to his announcement in the Daily 


| Advertiser, 15 June, 1747 :— 


The said George Wilson still continues to 
bake Peruke-Makers Pyes in the same careful 
Manner as he used to do at his Father’s old 
shop in Hedge-Lane which Business he man- 
aged for his late Father upwards of Twenty 
Years nee ‘ 

Were the hot pipe-day rollers round which 
the curls of the peruke were wound, as des- 
cribed at the last reference by Mr. Gaw- 
THORP, known as ‘‘ Peruke-makers’ pyes ’”? 

AMBROSE HEAL. 

HE “GERMAN OCEAN” (clxi. 425; 

celxii, 13, 52). — I think it should be 


| placed on record that the German claim to 


| always gone unchallenged. 


| no doubt copied 


the ownership of the North Sea has not 


I have a sampler 
worked by a great-aunt (aet. 10) in 1780, 
which takes the form of a map of England, 
from some contemporary 
atlas, in which it appears as the ‘‘ British 


| Ocean.’’ 


O. G. Kwapp. 


Lowesmoor, St. Osmund’s Road, Parkstone. 
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The Library. 


Les Citations Frangaises, By Othon Guer- 
lac. (Paris: Armand Colin, 40fr.). 


PROFESSOR Guerlac, in the first sentence 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


of his preface, marks a curious differ- | 


ence between the French and the English 
mind. We are fond of quotations and can 
be made quite uneasy by ignorance of the 
source of one; accordingly we have numerous 
dictionaries of quotations, and for examples 
of interest in these matters ranging beyond 
the dictionaries, one may be referred to the 
columns of ‘N, and Q.’ But France, our 


nor does the want of such a book as he 
here gives us seem to have been felt. It is 
a compilation on the lines of Bartl2tt or 
King, arranged in chronological order from 
the ‘Chanson de Roland’ to Charles Péguy ; 
including also a section under the heading 
‘Citations Variées’ which consists of popu- 
lar sayings, sayings of uncertain or of foreign 
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Among nineteenth century writers we were 
surprised to find so little of Balzac. Doubt- 
less the immensity of his work has of itself 
prevented the many epigrammatic phrases 
scattered about in it from becoming current 
in talk and writing. Still, allowing for that 
the gleaning is too small; it does not even 
include Rastaignac’s famous ‘‘ A nous deux, 
maintenant ! ”’ Montenacken’s well-known 
‘ Peu de chose ’ (‘‘ La vie est vaine’’) should 
also surely be here. 

But we are becoming ungracious—unjust 
also to our own appreciation of an excellent 


| work, which, even if it is to seek here and 
| there, forms a large solid nucleus for fur- 


author says, has little or nothing of the kind, | ther 


collection. The section ‘ Citations 
variées,’ with its careful notes may especially 


|commend itself, the more as it usefully gives 
those legends—they abound more in France 


origin, expressions on their way to become | 


proverbs and the like; and having yet an- 
other headed ‘ Mots historiques.’ There is 
a separation division for quotations from the 
Bible. Indexes of Authors 
Words follow. The compiler appears to have 
some small misgivings about the acceptability 


| originator, but M. Guerlac quotes 
and Leading | 


, Dumas’ phrase ‘‘ Demi-monde’”’ was 


of his work—to his own special public—“‘ cette | 8“ : : é A 
tin: ‘‘ my last time in the half-world.” It is 


compilation que certains jugeront sans doute 
vaine et puérile.’’ Not so, of a certainty 
will it appear to the multitude of English 
lovers and readers of French. 

A dictionary of quotations is a pleasant 
place for browsing and likewise for gathering 


| buted. Under 


instruction concerning humanity and _ its 
thought about itself. Here are hundreds of 
charming illustrations of French wit; of | 


bitter, clever things; of the ‘‘ inevitable ’’ 
phrase, that gift to the world past all praise; 
of graceful, or tender, or subtle reflection and 
observation. Naturally, the seventeenth 
century furnishes an enormous proportion of 


the matter, Moliére and La Fontaine occupy- | 


ing the greatest number of pages. 
here most of the things one would expect to 
find, but, remembering what M. Guerlac says 
in his Preface about running to earth quota- 
tions found in authors, we thought he had 
not ransacked some well-known treasures of 
French literature with quite sufficient zeal. 
Thus, Mme. de Sévigné is but poorly repre- 
sented ; and her favourite mot from La Fon- 
taine ‘‘ Que ne vous taisez-vous aussi ?’’ does 
Not appear. 


We found | 


| sonst nichts auf der Welt,’’ 








perhaps than with us—which account for 
proverbial sayings: take “‘ A aucuns les biens 
viennent en dormant ’’ for example. The 
phrase ‘‘ perfide Albion ’’ seems not to have 
established itself before the time of the Revo- 
lution; and the Marquis de Ximénés (1726- 
1817) in the line ‘‘ Attaquons dans ses eaux 
la perfide Albion’’ seems to have been its 
Bossuet 
perfide Angle- 
It may not be generally known that 
used 
some thirty years before him by James Galla- 


for ‘‘ L’ Angleterre, ah! la 
terre.”’ 


remarkable how much better the phrase is in 
French than in English. ‘‘Cherchez la 
femme ’”’ is another expression which Galla- 
tin’s Diary proves to be older than Dumas’ 
‘Les Mohicans’ to which it has been attri- 
‘Mots Historiques’  Bis- 
marck’s saying on the Austro-German Alli- 
ance in 1888, ‘“‘ Wir Deutsche firchten Gott, 
is a curiously 
close echo of the well-known line in ‘ Athalie.’ 
Nelson looks strange as ‘‘ Horace Nelson.”’ 
‘* Debout les morts!’’; ‘On les aura”; 
** Pourvu que les civils tiennent ’’ and a few 
more echo the Great War; but surely 
‘““ Nécessité n’a pas de loi (Not kennt kein 
Gebot)’”’ is not to be attributed as an original 
saying to Bethmann-Hollweg in 1914. The 
subdivision under ‘ Histoire de France’ 
again, deserves a special welcome. 

In a swarming world where the luck to 
find a real gap and fill it is not common M. 
Guerlac is to be congratulated both on what 
he found to do and on the way in which he 
has done it. Reference libraries will seize 
eagerly on this book. 
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Osrtvary: ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


In a few words in our last number we drew | 


our readers’ attention to the death of Mr. 
Rosert Prerpotnt, which occurred on Jan. 
22. 
health had debarred him from any activity, 
his death will be felt as loss by a large 
circle of friends, and also by the several 
societies with which he had been con- 
nected. And ‘N. and Q.’ loses.in him a very 
liberal centributor whose wide and various 
knowledge and ample library were at any 
enquirer’s service; a generous friend, too, 
who gave substantial help in difficult days 
during the war; and, moreover, a kindly 
faults or 


humorous judgments on futility 


and appreciation of good matter, made him | 


one of those ideal readers who, by _ their 
response, help to impart life to a paper. He 
was born in 1845, the son of Benjamin Pier- 
point, Esq., of Warrington, Co. Lancs., and 
educated at Kton and Christchurch. At Eton 
he was in the Shooting XI, and there as 
afterwards—though to a less extent—at Ox- 
ford, he was known as a good oarsman; but, 
while liking the exercise, he characteristic- 
ally refused the drudgery of regular training, 
and evinced in this, as he did later on in 
other activities, an amused, good-humoured 
contempt for exaggerations and enthusiasm. 
There was some wish in his family that he 
should take orders, but his own inclinations 
went against this, and in 1873 he was called 
to the Bar by the Inner Temple, and went 
the Northern Circuit. 
in early manhood knew him as a sound clas- 
sical scholar, who, though he was nothing of 
a pedant, could be moved to comic indigna- 
tion by misquotations and false quantities, as 
he could, too, throughout his life, by 
appearance of ‘“‘ neologisms ”’ or other bar- 
barous assaults on the dignity of the English 
language. 

From 1892 to 1906 he sat in the House of 
Commons as M.P. for Warrington. He was 
a quiet, but at the same time graceful and 
fluent speaker. Some of his best speeches as 
member were devoted to the interests of 
Cyprus, which he had visited more than once. 

He did much work as a_ philanthropist, 
especially on the Board of the London Men- 
dicity Society, of which from 1901 until a few 
days before his death he was Chairman, He 
was a firm advocate of the policy of making 
inquiry before giving to unknown applicants, 
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| though he believed that inquiry should. be 


sympathetic, and that where possible relief 
should be immediate. He served also on the 
Advisory Committee formed to assist the Com- 


Although for many months his failing | missioners of Police at Scotland Yard in the 


matter of granting permits for street collec- 
tions, a method of helping hospitals and 
which he regarded with favour, 
His private charities were many and gen- 
erous. 

From 1869 onwards a member of the Wind- 
ham Club, he for many years took an active 
part. in the management of its affairs; and 
he was also a member of the Carlton Club. 

He remained a bachelor till well on in 
and then, in 1902, married 
Marie Kugénic, the widow of Mr. John Wills 
—a marriage which proved ideally happy. 
Mrs, Pierpoint died last year. 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDUM. 
‘Colonel Melchior Guy Dickens.’ 

Our correspondent Mr. |rep. R. Gag, in a 
note which reached us too late for insertion, 
desires to add to the account of Colonel Mel- 
chior Guy Dickens’s appointments (see ante 
p. 75, col. 1, par. 1, ad fin.) that: 

Before being Minister to Sweden, he was Sec- 
retary of Embassy and Chargé d’ Affaires from 
1730 to 1740, and then for a short time Minister 
to Prussia. 

At ante p. 75, col. 2, 1. 24, for “ Frederick” 
read Ferdinand (Duke of Brunswick). 

Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

AppROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to 


mation of the Editor. and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are [I 


| quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 


the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the volume and page at whi 
the contribution in question is to be found. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 


to send to him. 
Mr. E. Hamppey-Cooxk: — Many thanks for 
enclosures in recent letter, 
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